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LEADERSHIP OF VIRGINIA IN THE WAR OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 

Part III. 

A brief summary of the facts stated in the two previous ar- 
ticles may be useful, before proceeding with my third and last 
instalment. The early history of Virginia unquestionably shows 
that, though proud of her connection with England, Virginia was 
jealously regardful of her rights and liberties- No other colony 
had so early or so persistently insisted upon its control of the tax- 
ing power, and not one had exercised the taxing right as con- 
tinuously or more uninterruptedly. Indeed, the exercise of the 
right began with the first assembly in 1619, before any other 
colony had been established on the continent of North America. 

If we speak of "preludes" to the contest with Great Britain 
resulting in the American Revolution, Virginia in resisting Din- 
widdie's imposition of the pistole fee, and in defying the Royal 
prerogative wijffch the Two Penny Act, clearly antedated any 
action of Massachusetts. Richard Bland, in the assembly's ad- 
dress to Dinwiddie in 1753, and in his pamphlets in 1753, 1763 
and 1766, covered the whole ground of the American conten- 
tion to its most advanced phases : ( 1 ) That taxation and repre- 
sentation were inseparable; (2) That the General Assembly 
alone had control of the money of the people; (3) That Parlia- 
ment could make no law affecting the internal government of 
the colony; (4) That the colony was connected with England 
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only by having a common king, and was wholly independent of 
Parliament, except so far as the external trade was concerned. 1 

Patrick Henry in 1763 used words at Hanover Court House 
that shows that he was in complete sympathy with these truths, 
for the King, on account of his disallowance of a measure neces- 
sary for the relief of the people, was charged in open court with 
having forfeited their allegiance. No language as bold as this 
came at so early a data from any other man, so far as any con- 
temporary records show. The controversy over the Two Penny 
Acts convulsed the colony for fourteen years, from 1755 to 1769. 
and mingled with the agitations over the Stamp Act and the 
tea tax. The Virginia people came out victorious on the ques- 
tion, a result, which, as Lecky remarks, greatly encouraged their 
opposition to measures of the ministry. 

In Massachusetts, the controversy over the writs of assis- 
tance, in 1761, involved merely the rights of a British citizen. 
It actively concerned only a very few persons for a very short 
time. The court decided adversely, and the question was practi- 
cally surrendered by the Massachusetts people, the writs being 
freely executed down to the time of the Boston port bill in 
1773. Doubtless the speech of Mr. Otis was high and noble, 
but the treasonable character imputed to it in modern histories 
is plainly an after thought and is attributable to the champion- 
ship of John Adams, who declaimed about it in his old age. 

1 In his Enquiry into the rights of the British Colonies (1766). Bland 
went a step further than appears to have been ever taken officially. He 
said that Virginia was originally wholly co-ordinate with England, de- 
pendent entirely upon the Croiwn. After the restoration of Charles II., 
she submitted to the navigation act, because she could not helpi herself. 
She submitted, as the weaker vessel, to other acts, but "power" abstracted 
from right," he says, "cannot give a just title to dominion," and "though 
submitted to, because of a necessity,, may be resisted whenever the suf- 
ferer obtains strength enough to do so." One fact in the| history of the 
colony not adverted to by Bland, but which affords strong support to 
his contention, is: In April, 1624, the Virginia Company of London 
appealed to Parliament, but King James told the House of Commons 
that Virginia affairs were none of their business, and the petition was 
withdrawn. 
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One looks in vain through the Virginir journals for a declara- 
tion so positively submissive as the words 1 of the Massachusetts 
assembly the same year, (1761) doubtless written by Otis, its 
leading member: "Your excellency's message to both houses 
of the 16th inst- we have maturely considered, and beg leave to 
observe, that we are far from apprehending that a resolve of 
this court can alter an Act of Parliament. We are quite sensi- 
ble, that if an act of this court should obtain the royal sanction, 
it cannot do it. Every act made by the general court or as- 
sembly of this province is voidable, because the same may be 
disallowed by his majesty. Every act we make, repugnant to an 
Act of Parliament extending to the plantations, is ipso facto 
null and void." After the passage of the sugar bill, in 1764, this 
doctrine of the supremacy of Parliament was again admitted, 
both by the Massachusetts assembly and James Otis ; but in 
Virginia it was repelled not only by Richard Bland, but by the 
unanimous voice of the burgesses and councillors. In their reso- 
lutions and memorials, in 1764, the Virginia legislators not only 
denied the right of taxation by Parliament, but insisted that the 
sole right of making any laws for the colony was in the General 
Assembly. 2 

In reference to Grenville's double headed plan for extract- 
ing a revenue from the colonies, both branches of it was con- 
demned in Virginia from the very beginning; but, while the 
Massachusetts people based their opposition principally on the 
sugar tax, tjhe Virginia people, with clearer prescience, laid 
stress on the proposed Stamp Act. Both colonies took action 
so close together that the action of each was independent. But 
the action of Massachusetts was much weaker than that of Vir- 
ginia, indeed, in many respects weaker than that of any of the 
colonies. In the first place, the sugar tax was not a measure 
sufficiently general in its operation to unite the colonies at this 
stage of the Revolution. This Palfrey, the New England his- 

1 Hutchinson, History of Massachusetts Bay, III., 463. 

2 See Journal of the House of Burgesses, 1761-1765, p. lv. 
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torian, admits, 1 and the act in itself contiued in existence after 
the repeal of the Stamp Act. On the other hand, "the Stamp 
Act," to quote Palfrey's language, "being simply the imposition 
of an internal tax, presented the question of right in a form 
cleared from all subtlety and qualifications." 

Then the Massachusetts assembly, in October, 1764, did not 
claim the taxing power to be an exclusive right, 2 but a right at 
best which might be controlled by Parliament — an admission 
which Virginians never made. In their address to the House of 
Lords in December, 1764, the Virginia Assembly pronounced the 
taxing power an ancient and inherited right of "which they could 
not now be deprived." 

After the passage of the Stamp Act, in 1765, there was no 
declared opposition for many months in any of the North 
ern States. Then when the Massachusetts assembly met in May, 
"the traditionary idea" of a united petition on the part of all the 
colonies occurred to James Otis. The House of Representatives 
of Massachusetts adopted a call for a Congress, but the early 
response to the circular was unpromising. The speaker of the 
New Jersey Assembly promptly replied : "That the members of 
that body were unanimously against uniting on the present occa- 
sion." 

It was at this juncture that the news of Patrick Henry's reso- 
lutions at Williamsburg arrived in Boston. So unexpected were 
they that the people of the North were dazed and many persons 
in Massachusetts, including Otis, "upon the first surprise," pro- 

1 Palfrey says: "It is by no means improbable that after all their re- 
monstrances and complaints, they would have ended by reconciling them- 
selves to the new restrictions on commerce, as they had done to the 
writs of assistance." History of New England, V., 313. 

2 Hutchinson says of the petition of M assachusettss : "The petitions 
from the other colonies were deemed inadmissible because they denied 
the authority of Parliament. That objection could not be made to this 
petition." History of Massachusetts Bay,, III., 114. Palfrey says that 
the Massachusetts petition "owned it to be their duty to yield obedience 
to the Stamp Act while it continued." History of New England, V., 279. 
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nounced the resolutions treasonable. 1 This state of mind, how- 
ever, only lasted for a short time, and "from having been cen- 
sured the spirit discovered in them suddenly received the plau- 
dits of the whole country," and from that moment the Stamp 
Act Congress became a possibility and the repeal of the Stamp 
Act inevitable. The American people rose almost as one man. 
But it is certain as anything can be that without the stimulus 
from Virginia the Stamp Act Congress would have amounted 
to nothing. Even under the circumstances, the delegations from 
the different colonies which attended, that from Massachusetts 
especially, were so loyally constituted that its action was very 
tame. Palfrey declares that there could not well have been 
imagined anything "more dispassionate or inoffensive than the 
language of the papers" put forward by this body. 

The determining incident of the Stamp Act episode, there- 
fore, being unquestionably the Virginia resolutions of May 30, 
1765, it follows that in a properly balanced history this incident 
should receive more attention than all the other incidents put 
together. 

The defiant attitude assumed by Virginia was attested, not 
alone by the Stamp Act resolutions of May 30, 1765, and "the 
innovations" advanced by Bland in his pamphlets, but by the re- 
markable stand which was taken by one of the county courts. 
The policy adopted by the colonists in general was to embarrass 
England by loud protests and non-importation associations into 
repealing her obnoxious revenue laws, and such a thing as offi- 
cial resistance was never contemplated. 2 Everywhere alse ex- 
cept in Northampton County, Virginia, the courts either de- 
clined to transact any business requiring stamps, or proceeded 
to business on the plea that there were no stamps obtainable, and 

1 Hutchinson, History of Massachusetts Bay, III., 119. 

2 In the address of the Massachusetts House to Governor Bernard, 
Samuel Adams who wrote it says that "he knew of no declaration that 
the Stamp Act shall not be executed within this province. Declarations 
had been made by individuals that they would not use stamped paper." 
Wells, Samuel Adams, I., 72. 
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it was absolutely necessary to do so. In Northampton County 
alone the court met the issue face to face and deliberately set 
aside the Act of Parliament as contrary to the constitution. This 
proceeding of the court is so remarkable that a copy of the 
record should be given. 

"Virginia — sc. : 

"At a court held for Northampton County, Feb. 8, 1776: 

"On the ^motion of the clerk and other officers of this court praying 
their opinion whether the act entitled 'An Act for granting and apply- 
ing certain Stamp Duties and! other Duties in America,' etc., was bind- 
ing on the inhabitants of this colon>, and whether they, the said officers, 
should incur any penalties by not using stamped) paper agreeable to the 
directions of the said act, the court unanimously declared it toj be their 
opinion that the said act did not bind, affect, oi< concern the inhabitants 
of this colony, inasmuch as they conceive the; same to be unconstitutional, 
and that the said several officers tnay proceed to the execution of their 
respective offices, without incurring any penalties by means thereof, 
which opinion this court doth ordter to be recorded. Griffin Stith, C N. 
C." 

The significance of the action of the court does not stop with 
its negation of the Stamp Act. It reaches out and asserts the 
principle of the over-ruling power of the judiciary, which was 
not generally accepted in the United States till the era of writ- 
ten constitutions. But Virginia, in 1766, did have a constitu- 
tion, though it was an unwritten one, and there is no reason why 
the courts might not have asserted their protectorship of it. 

Nothing succeeds like success, and in the light of the Otis 
doctrine of the supremacy of Parliament in American legislative 
matters, King George III. was perfectly right in saying that the 
repeal of the Stamp Act was "a fatal compliance." As a con- 
sequence of successful resistance, when Parliament revived its 
policy of taxation, a much stouter feeling prevailed in Massa- 
chusetts. James Otis was soon laid aside, and a new leader, 
Samuel Adams, with principles more in accordance with the 
doctrines of Virginia, advanced to the front. The new revenue 
measure passed, in 1767, resembled the Stamp Act in affecting 
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all the colonists alike. Most people North and South wanted 
glass, painter's colors, paper and tea, and in this respect the 
tax differed from the Sugar Act, which particularly affected the 
shipping, rum making and the slave trade of New England. 

It may be asked why it was that, during the eventful years 
which now succeeded, Massachusetts was selected by the Brit- 
ish government as the object of punishment and vengeance in- 
stead of Virginia, who had exceeded her in asserting the prin- 
ciples of self-government? This question was even asked of the 
ministry in Parliament and by the continental congress in I774> 
in its famous address to the people of the British colonies. 

Undoubtedly, the matter which first directed the mind of the 
British government to Massachusetts were the outrages per- 
petrated by the mob, in Boston, after Henry's resolutions, on 
the property of several eminent individuals in that part of the 
country — such as Hutchinson, the lieutenant-governor, Andrew 
Oliver, the Stamp Act Collector, and the registrar of admiralty, 
and the comptroller of the customs. Nothing equal to these 
atrocities occurred in any other of the provinces. The actors 
were "persons of no note — the dregs of the population," and at 
a town meeting the inhabitants of Boston not only expressed 
abhorrence of them, but vainly organized a civil guard to pre- 
vent the repetition of their outrages. At other times, notably in 
the Boston massacre, in 1770, the same irritating and ir-respon- 
sible crowd 1 made itself felt and naturally increased the ascer- 
bity of the British ministry. 

Besides mob rule, which prevailed in Boston, there was the 

1 The leader of the mob, in 1770, was Crispus Attucks, a half Indian 
and half negro, who was killed by the British soldiers. And yet in spite 
of his having really disgraced the cause which he 1 assumed to represent, 
the Massachusetts Legislature, in 1887, erected a monument to hkn and his 
fellow rioters against the protest of both the Massachusetts and New Eng- 
land Historical Societies, who declared the shooting to be the result of a 
brutal and revengeful attack upon the soldiers. History is full of such 
morbid perversions of human sympathy. The cause of anti->slavery has 
been disgraced by the effort to canonize John Brown, an outlaw and 
murderer. 
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marked difference in character between the governors of Mas- 
sachusetts and Virginia. Bernard and Hutchinson were con- 
stantly exaggerating difficulties in Massachusetts to the minis- 
try and secretly urging them on to unwise and extreme meas- 
ures. In Virginia, on the other hand, Governor Fauquier sym- 
pathized with the colonists and exerted himself to induce the 
British government to believe in the honest and patriotic pur- 
poses of the people. It became the policy of the British minis- 
try to disunite Virginia and Massachusetts by placating the 
one with new dignities and overaweing the other with soldiers 
and armed vessels. After the death of Fauquier, in 1768, the 
ministry discontinued the practice of sending over a lieuten- 
ant- governor in the place of a governor, and promised that no 
lieutenant-governor should ever be sent to Virginia again. For 
a successor they selected a peer of the realm — Norborne 
Berkeley, Baron De Botetourt — and dispatched him in a 74, 
with a coach of state. He thoroughly identified himself with 
the colony, concurred with his council in declaring writs of 
assistance illegal, and so conducted himself that the General 
Assembly at his death, in 1773, got the best sculptor in Lon- 
don, Richard Hayward, to carve a statue to his memory. "It 
would have been ill for American Independence," says Ban- 
croft, "if a man like him had been sent to Massachusetts." 

Another reason lay in the great number of educated Tories, 
who resided in Boston and Massachusetts, and who formed a 
strong party in favor of the British government. In Virginia 
there were no Tories until the crisis of independence arose, 
when the Tory party consisted mainly of the Scotch merchants 
(recent comers), and the sea-faring people in and around 
Norfolk- 1 

Next, Boston, as one of the towns of largest size and a cen- 
ter of the shipping interests, was naturally selected as the seat 
of the officers charged with the enforcement of the revenue act. 
These people were anxious 'for military support, and almost 

1 See note on the Tories, at the end of this article. 
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from the time of their arrival beset the government in England 
with appeals for ships of war and regiments of troops. 

The influences which made for results were really due to the 
existence of a much stiffer British sentiment in Boston than else- 
where, and not to any superiority existing there in the patriotic 
fervor. This British sentiment, unlike that which prevailed in 
other colonies, stood firm against popular outcry and provoked 
collision, but the Americans who acted in more than one of these 
moments of excitement had no official authority, and in case of 
the Boston Tea Party, acted clandestinely, were disguised, and 
their names remain unknown to this day. 

And yet if the Massachusetts contention for primacy is cor- 
rect, the true heroes of the Revolution in Massachusetts were 
not James Otis or Samuel Adams, but these disguised, lawless, 
and unnamed leaders of the mob. 

As a matter of fact these incidents in history were only occa- 
sions for movements and were not movements themselves. And 
in all the crises that arose (and four great crises may be dis- 
tinguished) it was Virginia that led the advance, and furnished 
the solution of the difficulties. 

I. Crisis of the Circulars. 

The Stamp Act was repealed on March 22, 1766 and the new 
act imposing taxes on glass, lead, paper, painters' colors and 
tea received the royal approval June 29, 1767. 

During this interval all the colonies, except Massachusetts, 
relapsed into a comparative quiet. There, however, the clashing 
influences to which I have already alluded kept matters in a fer- 
ment. The provincial assembly provided payment for the suf- 
ferers from the mob, but justly offended the Governor and En- 
glish government by pardoning the ruffians who disturbed the 
public order and appropriated private property. On the other 
hand, Governor Bernard did all sorts of foolish things which 
the sensible Fauquier would never have dreamed of doing, and 
thereby brought upon himself and the government he repre- 
sented new dislikes- 
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When the news arrived that Boston was to be made the 
headquarters of a new tyranny, it increased the suspicions and 
jealousies already entertained. And yet no protest was made 
until several months after the passage of the revenue measure. 
A petition to Governor Bernard to convene the Legislature hav- 
ing been rejected, the inhabitants of Boston assembled in a 
town meeting on October 28, 1767, and voted to forbear the im- 
portation and use of a great number of articles of British pro- 
duce and manufacture. And yet the spirit of the people was by 
no means excited to any great extent. The 20th of November, 
the day on which the tax act was to go into effect, passed away 
quietly, and Otis went so far as to assert in a town meeting the 
King's right to appoint officers of the customs in what manner 
and by what denominations he pleased ; and he advised the town 
to make no opposition to the new duties. Little headway was 
made with the non-importation association, and it is probable 
that the ferment then in Massachusetts would have subsided, 
had it not been for the Monitor's Letters, written by Arthur Lee, 
of Virginia, and the Farmer's Letters, published about the same 
time by John Dickinson, of Pennsylvania, which had a great cir- 
culation and carried conviction through all the thirteen colonies. 1 

The effect of these papers, which were published serially, 
upon public opinion in Massachusetts, can be readily followed. 
When the assembly met on December 20, 1767, the agreement 
not to import had little promise of success, and when Samuel 
Adams drew up a letter of instructions to the Massachusetts 
agent, in London, his cautious fellow-legislators would not ac- 

1 These letters were afterwards, in 1769, printed and published to- 
gether in a pamphlet by William Rind, of Williatasburg. Its preface 
was by R. H. Lee, and it contained "The Liberty Song," by J. Dickinson 
and Arthur Lee. A copy of the pamphlet is in the Library of Congress. 
The! first number of the Monitor's Letters was published in tihe Virginia 
Gazette for December", 1767. Though second only, in popular opinion, at 
that time to the Farmer's letters, Dr. M. C Tyler, nevertheless, snubs them 
in his Literary History of the American Revolution. On the other hand, 
Mr. Ford in his Letters of William Lee refers to the "charm of Arthur 
Lee's style." L, 65. 
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cept it as it stood. They subjected it to a severe examination. 
Seven times was the paper revised; every word was weighed, 
every sentence considered, and each seemingly harsh expression 
tempered and refined. Parliament was still called "the Supreme 
Legislature." Upon the question of sending a circular to the 
colonies caution amounting to timidity was manifested. They 
first, by a large majority, voted down the proposition of writing 
to the other colonies, but two weeks later, evidently influenced 
by the published arguments of Lee and Dickinson, they, by the 
same majority, reversed their action and erased their former vote 
from the journals. Nevertheless, the circular, which was a very 
able paper drawn by Samuel Adams, still committed Massachu- 
setts to an admission of the overruling power of Parliament. 1 

In the meantime, Virginia was moving with that unity and 
decision which distinquished her in all the proceedings at this 
time. Ill health and a desire to avoid a quarrel caused Governor 
Fauquier to prorogue the Legislature from time to time. But 
the discontent found expression in the Monitor's Letters, and in 
the resolutions adopted by meetings in different counties. Fau- 
quier died March 3, 1768, and John Blair, of Williamsburg, 
President of the council, promptly summoned a meeting of the 
assembly on March 31, 1768. 

When the assembly came together, it soon had before them 
the action of the counties and the circular of Massachusetts. In 
the shortest possible time protests were adopted against the 
Revenue law and these protests were not the work of one house 
only, and that a divided house, but represented the unanimous 
voice of both the council and the burgesses, and were couched, 

1 In John Adams', Diary Works, II. , 343, is the following under 
date of August 17, 1774: "This (morning Roger Sherman, Esquire, one 
of th2 'elegates for Connecticut came to see us at the Tavern, Isaac 
Bear's. * * * He said he read Mr. Otis' Rights' etc., in 1764, and 
thought that he had conceded away the rights of America. * * * He 
would have been very willing that Massachusetts should have rescinded 
that part of their circular letter, wherte they allow: Parliament to be the 
Supreme Legislature over the colonies in any case." 
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as Bancroft declares, in "bolder language" than the protests of 
Massachusetts. In the resolutions reported on April 7, 1768, by 
the illustrious Bland, chairman of the committee of the whole, 
the doctrine first announced by him that only the General As- 
sembly could make any laws "regarding the internal policy or 
taxation" of the colony was strongly asserted. Peyton Ran- 
dolph, speaker of the House of Burgesses, wrote a bold circular 
to all the colonies and John Blair transmitted the memorials to 
England. Upon their receipt, Lord Hillsborough, the Secretary 
of colonial affairs, expressed himself greatly amazed, especially 
at the action of the council and its president, who were appointed 
by the Crown. 1 The circular of Virginia admitted the authority 
of Parliament to make laws for preserving a necessary depen- 
dence of the colony and for regulating trade, but the use of any 
words like the "Supremacy of Parliament" was carefully 
avoided. 2 

The day after Massachusetts adopted its circular, the board 
of commissioners of the revenue, stationed at Boston, secretly 
sent a petition home for troops, and about the same time Gover- 
nor Bernard wrote letters representing the province in a riotous 
condition, which, of course, was not strictly true. These com- 
plaints, however, aided by the memory of the former illegalities, 
were enough to induce Lord Hillsborough and his associates to 
make Massachusetts an example. The ministry tried to reduce 
her to terms by requiring the House of Representatives to re- 
scind their circular ; but the Massachusetts House encouraged by 
the recent action of Virginia, and the further endorsement of 
New Hampshire, New Jersey and Connecticut, disclaimed any re- 
sponsibility for or control over the action of a previous house, 
and by a vote of 92 to 17, decided not to rescind the circular. 

1 Rowland, George Mason, I., 134, 135. 

2 The House of Burgesses consisted, at this time, of 118 members, and 
yet Hildreth writes : "The Massachusetts House of Representatives con- 
sisted, at till® time, of upwarjd of a hundred members, by far the most 
numerous assembly in America." History of the United! States, II., 543- 
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Bernard, thereupon, dissolved the assembly, giving notice that he 
would not call another. 

Information now was received of the speedy approach of ships 
of war with regiments of troops, and a great deal of what now 
must be called bluster was indulged in by Samuel Adams and the 
people of Boston- Threats were freely indulged in that the 
troops were not to be allowed to land. But when it came to for- 
mally acting, they were exceedingly cautious as to how they com- 
mitted themselves. The town meeting called a convention of 
the towns of Massachusetts, and in this assembly Samuel Adams 
and his associates adopted a wary and loyal petition denying 
vigorously any intention of using forcible means. When the 
troops arrived, they were allowed to land and quarters were as- 
signed to them. 

This surrender, on the part of the Bostonians, was in the 
opinion of many a most unfortunate affair. The British officers 
had no authority under the Act of Parliament to quarter troops in 
the town, and with the law on their side supporting a righteous 
cause, resistance was expected, even in England, from the Bos- 
tonians. In anticipation of hostilities stocks fell on the London 
market "as if war had been actually declared against France or 
Spain." 1 When the news arrived that, despite threats and loud 
talk, the Americans had done nothing, the government in En- 
gland got the idea that they were sorry fellows and never would 
do anything. Emboldened by this success, the House of Lords 
petitioned the king in December to cause the principal actors in 
Massachusetts to be brought to England and tried for treason, 
and the Commons approved the demand. 

Shortly after this, Lord Hillsborough sent a dispatch to 
Governor Bernard directing an inquiry to be instituted in pur- 
suance of the resolutions of Parliament. And thus, a great issue 
was created which affected all the colonies ; for if the fundamen- 
tal principle of English liberty, the right of a trial by a jury of 
the vicinage, was to be abrogated, there was no safety for any 
man anywhere. 



1 Ford, Letters of William Lee, I., 
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Again it was Virginia, as in the days of the Stamp Act, that 
sprang to the front and met the crisis. The assembly convened 
May 8, 1769, and between the newly arrived Botetourt and the 
members all was courtesy. Nevertheless, the House promptly 
took into consideration the addresses and resolutions of the 
Houses of Parliament, met the declaration of Parliament by a 
direct negation of its own, reasserted the ancient right of taxa- 
tion, maintained the lawfulness of a concert of the colonies, and 
particularly denounced the flagrant tyranny of carrying persons 
beyond the sea for trial. It consummated its work by com- 
municating its resolutions and asking the concurrence of every 
legislature in America. 

The effect was almost as great as Henry's resolutions of May 
30, 1765. As Bancroft says, "Virginia set the example for the 
continent." Everywhere there was a rhapsody of praise, and 
soon the Virginia resolves were adopted by every colony on the 
continent, in many of them, including Massachusetts, word for 
word as they passed the Virginia assembly. Thus, Virginia led 
the way, and perfected united resistance against British en- 
croachments on the rights of person in America, as she had 
already done on the right of property. 1 

In another measure adopted at this time, the primacy of the 
colony was manifested. Boston had attempted a non-importa- 
tion agreement, but it had not been a success, either in that city 
or in other places in which it had been tried. Rhode Island hesi- 
tated and was bitterly denounced in some of the Northern news- 
papers as a plague spot. In Virginia, Lord Botetourt dissolved 
the assembly as soon as he heard! of their resolves, and the mem- 
bers immediately repairing to the Raleigh Tavern, on Duke of 

1 Frothinghann says : "There was no adequate step taken to meet the 
threatened aggression until the House of Burgesses of Virginia con- 
vened in May. This colony, in opposing the administration, was co-equal 
with Massachusetts in guilt or merit, but w'.ule the bayonet was pointed 
at the one, 'blandishment was devised for the other — it being aj cardinal 
object of the government to divide the colonies, and thus paralyze" their 
efforts." The Rise of the Republic, 233. 
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Gloucester Street, in Williamsburg, met in the long room called 
Apollo and signed an agreement drawn by George Mason and 
presented by George Washington not to import any slaves, wines 
or British manufactures. 1 The action of Virginia placed a con- 
tinental stamp upon the policy of non-importation, and the puny 
child became a giant. Colony after colony, including Rhode Is- 
land, followed Virginia's example, and when it was adopted by 
North Carolina, it was said : "This completes the chain of Union 
throughout the continent for the measure of non-importation and 
economy." 

John Dickinson, from Pennsylvania, author of the Farmer's 
Letters, in a letter to R. H. Lee, before the meeting of the as- 
sembly, indicated the controlling position held by Virginia among 
the colonies : "It is as much in her power to dishearten them 
as to encourage them." After the assembly, "The Brave Vir- 
ginians" was a popular toast throughout New England, and 
Frothingham says : 2 "Well might there have been this grati- 
tude ; for Virginia united all the colonies to make common cause 
with Massachusetts, when King and Parliament laid a heavy 
hand upon her, and the presence of any army and a fleet attested 
that complete submission was decreed as her lot." 

The far-reaching effect was to enlist, in behalf of the colo- 
nies, the complaints of the merchants of England who dreaded 
the loss of trade, and the government found it necessary to give 
up the idea of transporting the patriots of Massachusetts, who 
had voted for the circular, and on April 12, 1770, Parliament 
repealed all the taxes except the duty on tea. 

II. Crisis of the Affair of the Sloop Gaspee. 

The concession\ obtained from the ministry and from Parlia- 
ment constituted a great victory, but it fell short of what the 

* After the signing of the Association a number of toasts were drunk 
among whichl was "the Farmer and the Monitor," referring to the letters 
of Johii Dickinson and Dr. Arthur Lee. 

' Frothingham, The Rise of the Republic, 237, 238. 
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colonists had hoped for, and they did not abate their vigilance. 
The heart of Lord Botetourt had beat in unison with the King's 
subjects in Virginia, and in November, 1769, he called the as- 
sembly together to inform them of the news which he had re- 
ceived from the Earl of Hillsborough of the intention of the 
English government to repeal the act imposing duties upon glass, 
paper and colors. The retention of the duty on tea was a great 
disappointment, and at their adjourned meeting in May-June, 
1770, the Burgesses addressed a new petition to the King, pray- 
ing for the absolute repeal of all acts imposing taxes, or autho- 
rizing the transportation of persons beyond the sea for trial be- 
fore distant courts of admiralty. 

It was determined to enforce the non-importation agreement 
as strictly as possible, and during the session a meeting was held 
in Williamsburg of burgesses and merchants, who reaffirmed the 
association and created an organization of which Peyton Ran- 
dolph was made President. By the terms of the organization, 
a committee of five persons with extensive powers, was to be 
appointed in every county to enforce the association, and the 
president could call a meeting of the associators at his discretion, 
or at the request of twenty members of the body. 1 

But in the very nature of the case it was difficult to make 
such a system complete. The merchants of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Pennsylvania widely evaded the agreement. 
"More tea," says Hutchinson, "was imported legally into Massa- 
chusetts than into all the other colonies." 2 In June, 1770, New 
York broke down and announced her intention to confine the 
inhibition to tea alone. Her example was demoralizing, and on 
December 9, 1770, William Nelson, President of the Virginia 
council, wrote that "the spirit of association which hath pre- 
vailed in this colony for sometime past, seems to me, from the 
defection of the Northern Provinces, to be cooling every day," 

1 Journal of the House of Burgesses, 1770-1772 (xxxi). 

2 Hutchinson, History of Massachusetts Bay, III., 351. In the Vir- 
ginia Gazette 1 for October, 1773, is a statement of the number of chests 
of tea on which the duty was paid in Massachusetts in 1769, 1700, 1771, 
1772, and 1773 to October 23. 
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and no general bonds remained to hold the colonies together. 
Everywhere the spirit of opposition declined, and Hutchinson 
reported that in Massachusetts "Hancock and most of the party 
except Samuel Adams were quiet." The desire seemed general 
to drop the controversy with the mother country. 

The mother country, on the other hand, seemed determined 
not to give up her authority over the colonies, and while Parlia- 
mentary intrusion did not go further, the King, by instructions, 
which offended the popular sentiment in America, raised issues 
in nearly every colony. A set was not framed to apply to all 
the colonies alike, but special instructions were sent to each 
colony as local circumstances dictated. "Hence, the patriots 
could not create a general issue upon them. 1 " 

Out of an order which restrained the governors of the colo- 
nies from assenting to any restriction of the slave trade sprang 
the noble petition to the King of the Virginia Legislature in 
February, 1772, in which they spoke of the importation of slaves 
as a trade of "great inhumanity" and "one calculated to 
endanger the very existence of . your majesty's American 
dominions." 

Similarly, a grievance existed in Massachusetts because of 
royal orders which made the salaries of Governor Hutchinson, 
the judges, and subordinate officers of the courts, payable out 
of the imperial treasury instead of the provincial treasury. Such 
a mode of payment tended to make these officers wholly inde- 
pendent of the local conditions and bound them to England. 
Samuel Adams took advantage of the quarrel, during the latter 
part of 1772, to organize an opposition through committees of 
correspondence in the Massachusetts towns. He seemed to have 
intended spreading his committees, if possible, to towns outside 
of the province and indeed to making them national. But the 
plan did not succeed, and after four months it had not been 
adopted in any other State — "not one town outside of Massa- 
chusetts, I think, choosing a committee of correspondence." 2 

1 Frothingham, Rise of the Republic^ 252. 

2 Ibid, p. 281. 
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Indeed, the issue on the royal instructions, as applied to the 
salaries of officials by Adams, was too essentially local to meet 
the requirements. Lord Dartmouth supplied the want in a fresh 
royal instruction, dated September 4, 1772, but not made public 
until four months later. 

This time Rhode Island, not Massachusetts, became the oc- 
casion of the Revolutionary movement. Incensed by the vigo- 
rous manner in which the British sloop Gaspee was enforcing 
the navigation act, a party of disguised men in June, 1772, 
boarded the vessel while accidentally stranded, wounded the 
captain, and destroyed the vessel by fire. The affair deserved 
punishment, but the exasperated ministry went too far. Lord 
Dartmouth sent an order under the sign manual of the King, 
creating a commission to enquire into the circumstances. It was 
instructed that the offence of the men concerned in the attack 
on the Gaspee was high treason, and was directed to arrest the 
parties charged with the crime and to send them to England 
for trial. This measure raised again the question of the funda- 
mental right of the trial by jury. In the presence of this great 
national issue, Rhode Island acted very tamely, and its assem- 
bly would issue no circular calling for aid and left the chief 
justice, Stephen Hopkins, who asked their advice, to his own 
discretion. Several patriots of Rhode Island asked the opinion 
of Samuel Adams, and he advised them to adopt his plan of 
town committees of correspondence, but they did not do it, which 
proved that neither they nor Samuel Adams measured up to 
the crisis. 

The issue was once more met by Virginia, and all America 
was roused by the call. The House of Burgesses met on March 
4» x 773, when the Rhode Island court of enquiry received their 
attention. The lead was now taken from the older members 
Peyton Randolph, George Wythe, Richard Bland and Robert 
Carter Nicholas by a caucus of whom Patrick Henry was the 
chief, and numbered also Richard Henry Lee, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, George Mason, Francis Lightfoot Lee, and Dabney Carr. 
Their remedy was a system of intercolonial committees first sug- 
gested by Richard Henry Lee as early as 1768- Jefferson, who 
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probably drew the paper, was requested to present it to the 
assembly, but he desired that that honor should be accorded to 
his brother-in-law, Dabney Carr. Patrick Henry and Richard 
Henry Lee made impressive speeches, and on March 12, 1773, 
the resolutions were unanimously adopted. Eleven members 
were appointed a committee of correspondence to communicate 
with the other colonies. Lord Dunmore was now governor in 
the place of Botetourt, deceased, and on March 15, he dissolved 
the House. The following day the committee of correspondence 
agreed upon a circular which the speaker, Peyton Randolph, 
was directed to send to the other colonies. 

This action of Virginia was statesmanlike and proved an in- 
spiration. The supineness of Rhode Island, the neighbor of 
Massachusetts, had provoked Nathaniel Greene, the future gen- 
eral, into saying that its assembly had lost its ancient public 
virtue. But it now applauded the example of Virginia, and 
chose a corresponding committee. Five of the other colonies 
also accepted the proposals and returned their warm and earnest 
thanks. "Heaven itself," says one New England writer, 
"seemed to have dictated to the noble Virginians." The inter- 
colonial committees ''struck a greater panic in the ministers," 
wrote William Lee from London, "than anything that had taken 
place since the passage of the Stamp Act.-" The British minis- 
try, in fact, saw in it for the first time a real union of Ameri- 
can interests, and regarded it as the sure procursor of a conti- 
nental congress. 

The effect on the court of enquiry was demoralizing. The 
members vacillated, and were afraid to call for military force. 
The commission held a final session in June, 1774, when they 
agreed upon an elaborate report, in which they conceded that 
the commander of the Gaspee in detaining vessels indiscrimi- 
nately, exceeded the bounds of his duty. The commission then 
adjourned. "The design of transporting Americans to England 
was given up. This was the close of the issue of Royal in- 
structions." 1 

r Frothingham, Rise of the Republic, 286. 
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III. Crisis of the Boston Port Bill. 

Succeeding this interesting episode of the sloop Gaspee, the 
English ministry despairing of accomplishing their purpose by 
frowns and threats, determined to try to enforce the revenue 
act by appealing to the cupidity of the colonies. They persuaded 
Parliament to take off the duties imposed in England on tea 
and to allow the three pence collectible in America only to stand, 
supposing that the Americans would not decline to buy tea at the 
cheap price possible. After the proposal became a law, the East 
India Company, having large supplies stored in their warehouses 
in England, began to ship cargoes of tea to Charleston, New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston. Hutchinson says that the as- 
sociation against tea had been so thoroughly abandoned in Bos- 
ton, "even by some of the great friends to liberty," that the first 
news failed to arouse any alarm, and the patriots were excited 
to action by friends in England- 1 

But once more the influences at Boston to which I have 
alluded in large measure made Massachusetts the occasion of 
the Revolutionary movement. In Charleston, New York and 
Philadelphia the consignees, being without any support, declined 
to receive the tea and resigned; but in Boston, where Thomas 
Hutchinson had succeeded Francis Bernard as governor, the 
Tory and military influences were so strong that the consignees — 
two of whom were Hutchinson's sons — were tempted to hold on. 
On the night of December 16, 1773, a band of men disguised 
as Indians boarded the vessels, cut open the tea chests and threw 
the entire cargo overboard. 2 

It never has been ascertained who constituted this maraud- 
ing party, and no direct authority proceeding from the town of 
Boston or the colony of Massachusetts has ever been adduced 

1 Hutchinson, History of Massachusetts Bay, III., 422, 423. 

2 Samuel Adams was in the secret and probably the instigator, but 
this lawless destruction of private property "cannot be justly looked upon 
as an honor to his memory." Howard, Preliminaries of the American 
Revolution. 271. 
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for their action. Their course was a disguised one, and could be 
disavowed, as it was in many parts of the country. Neverthe- 
less, the English government stimulated by Governor Hutchin- 
son, who breathed of nothing but threats of execution and trans- 
portation beyond the seas, were greatly enraged and Boston was 
made to suffer for the deeds of irresponsible persons. Boston 
was condemned, and Parliament passed bills to shut up the port 
and to abrogate the charter of Massachusetts in some essential 
particulars. 

Boston's remedy was found in an appeal put forward by her 
town meeting to the people of the colonies to join her in a total 
cessation of commerce with Great Britain. 

But the invitation was received at first very coldly in the 
Northern section, where New York and Philadelphia were in 
no hurry to take action. Fortunately, "wanner hearts," writes 
Bancroft, "beat below Mason's and Dixon's line." 

Before any news was received from Massachusetts or from 
any other of the colonies, the General Assembly of Virginia, on 
May 24, 1774, adopted a resolution, prepared by Henry and his 
caucus and offered by Robert Carter Nicholas, of the conser- 
vative party, setting apart June 4 (the day on which the Boston 
Port Bill was to go into effect) as a day of "fasting" humiliation 
and prayer." They immediately published their action in the 
Virginia Gazette, and on May 27, they were dissolved by Lord 
Dunmore, whereupon they adjourned in a body to the Raleigh 
Tavern, and, with Peyton Randolph, their late speaker in the 
chair, completed the work which they had intended by voting 
that the attack on Massachusetts was an attack on all the colo- 
nies, to be opposed by the united wisdom of all, that a Congress 
should be annually held, that as a punishment to the East India 
Company, no East India commodity, hereafter, should be im- 
ported, and that, if the unconstitutional principle of taxing the 
colonies should be persisted in, commercial intercourse with 
Great Britain should be altogether suspended. 

Two days later, on May 29, letters from the North arriving 
by way of Philadelphia and Annapolis, with information of the 
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desire of Boston for immediate non-intercourse, the twenty-five 
members still remaining in town called a convention of the peo- 
ple to meet on August i. 

By the proceedings thus described, Virginia maintained her- 
self at the front of the Revolutionary movement- It was the 
glory of Virginia that she was not only the first colony in 
America to identify herself with Boston, but the first to call a 
Congress of the colonies. For although, unknown to our pa- 
triots in Williamsburg, the suggestion of a Congress was made 
in advance during the same month of May by the committee of 
correspondence in New York, and a town meeting in Providence, 
these were mere local affairs without any general authority. 1 The 
action at Williamsburg, on the other hand, was that of an or- 
ganized, legislative body, presided over by a speaker, and pre- 
suming to declare officially for a whole colony. The Vfrginia 
burgesses took the lead in calling not only a Congress, but an 
annual Congress of the colonies involving a permanent union, 
first started by the institution of the inter-colonial committees of 
correspondence. On June 3, Connecticut adopted a call for Con- 
gress, but the action of Virginia was decisive, and the assembly 
of Rhode Island followed her lead on June 15, Massachusetts on 
June 17, Pennsylvania on July 22, till all had fallen in line. The 
colonies which had not acted now appointed their committees of 
correspondence, and the local committees first suggested by 
Samuel Adams, now under the stimulating influence of a general 
union, spread from town to town and county to county, through 
all the colonies. 

The position of Virginia, as leader of the colonies, at this 
critical juncture of their affairs is abundantly attested by the 
literature of the day. The Philadelphia Committee of Corre- 
spondence wrote June 3, (1773): "All America look up to 
Virginia to take the lead on the present occasion." The Dela- 
ware committee wrote, May 26, that because of the "high opin- 
ion of the zeal and firmness of those of your colony in the com- 

1 The Philadelphia com|mittee did not know whether to recommend 
a Congress or non-intercourse. 
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mon cause of America, we are persuaded that their resolutions, 
at this important crisis, will have great weight here." The 
Connecticut committee June 13, praised "the wise, spirited, and 
seasonable proceedings of your truly patriotic House of Bur- 
gesses, in early proposing a correspondence between and union 
of the colonies and the manly, pious and humane attention more 
lately manifested to the distresses of the town of Boston." Per- 
haps stronger evidence still is to be found in a letter dated July 
6, 1774, to Governor Dunmore from Lord Dartmouth, who had 
succeeded Lord Hillsborough as Secretary of State in manage- 
ment of the colonies. Lord Dartmouth wrote: "There was 
reason to hope from appearances in the other colonies that the 
extravagant proposition of the people of Boston would have been 
everywhere disregarded. But it now may well be doubted 
whether the extraordinary conduct of the Burgesses of Virginia, 
both before and after their dissolution as a House, may not be- 
come (as it has already become in other instances,) an example 
to the other colonies." 

On August 3, 1774, Dartmouth wrote again to Lord Dun- 
more: "The proceedings of the Burgesses of Virginia do not 
encourage me to hope for a speedy issue to the present discus- 
sion, and we have been too much of the prevalence of the example 
they have set the other colonies, not to be greatly alarmed at 
what may be the result of the unconstitutional meeting (Con- 
gress) they are endeavoring to promote" 

To Patrick Henry, who lead the people in Virginia, George 
Mason, whose ability to judge cannot be questioned, referred at 
this time, "as by far the most powerful speaker he had ever 
heard," and "as the first man on the continent as well in abili- 
ties as public virtues." 

In the interval between the dissolution of the General As- 
sembly and the meeting of the convention on August 1," i774> 
the Freeholders of every county in Virginia held meetings and 
adopted patriotic resolutions, pledging provisions for Boston, as- 
serting the rights of the colonies, and endorsing the strictest 
non-intercourse with Great Britain. There were some, indeed, 
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who thought the policy of non-intercourse on the one hand too 
tame as a means of resistance to government, and on the other 
too harsh in its application to the Virginia creditors in England, 
and wanted the ground to be taken at once that no attention 
whatever should be paid to the tea act or any other act of Parlia- 
ment infringing on colonial rights. The champion advocate of 
this policy was Thomson Mason, of Stafford, brother of George 
Mason, who set out his views in six able articles published in the 
Virginia Gazette, under the title of "A British American." 

The convention duly met, appointed a delegation to the Con- 
gress and adopted an extensive system of non-intercourse, and 
all signed the paper except Thomson Mason, who refused for 
the reasons stated above. 

And yet nothing, indeed, could testify more for the elevated 
principles of the Virginians than their action at this time. Not 
only did they by non-intercourse voluntarily invite the hardships 
of the Boston Port Bill to their own firesides, but the policy 
thus adopted was more hurtful to their interests than to the in- 
terests of the people of England, and far more than to the in- 
terests of the four colonies of New England, as by. their home 
industries the latter was much less dependent on the mother 
country, and their exports and imports did not amount to half 
the exports and imports of Virginia and Maryland. 1 

Among the members of the convention was George Wash- 
ington, who united a great moral and intellectual power with an 
imposing physical appearance. It is said of him that he was 
a man of strong emotions kept in check by perfect self control. 
It is probable that his apprehension of his own natural vehe- 
mence made him as a rule silent in deliberative bodies. History 
tells of two occasions alone when his habitual self control gave 
way and his emotions swept in a mighty tumult over every ob- 
stacle. One was at Monmouth when he was provoked beyond 
endurance at the pusillanimous conduct of General Charles Lee. 

1 Exports and imports of New England for the year 1770 amounted 
to $2,408,530, while the exports and imports of Virginia and Maryland 
amounted to $5,118,753. Hildreth, History oft the United States, II., 559. 
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The other, it seems, was in this convention when the modest, 
taciturn officer rose in the might of his strength and blazed in 
the glory of oratory. Thomas Lynch, of South Carolina, told 
John Adams that "Colonel Washington made the most eloquent 
speech at the Virginia Convention that ever was made. Said 
he, T will raise one thousand men, subsist them at my own ex- 
pense, and march myself at their head for the relief of Boston." 1 

Mr. Jefferson, the young member for Albemarle, was the 
draftsman of instructions for the delegates, which were deemed 
too bold as a first measure. They assumed, though with a spirit 
more decided, the extreme ground taken by Bland, in 1766, that 
the colonies were independent in all respects of Parliament, and 
summed up with trenchant pen that easily gave him the first 
place among American writers the rights and wrongs of the 
continent. Another set of instructions, probably drawn by Mr. 
Henry, falling short of the position adopted by Mr- Jefferson, 
was preferred, but Mr. Jefferson's paper was "read generally 
by the members, and approved by many, and by the convention 
printed in pamphlet form under the title of 'A Summary View 
of the Rights of British America.' " This magnificent paper 
passed through various editions, both here and in England, and 
furnished to a large extent, if not the topics, the phrases, of the 
American Revolution. Indeed, it contained every idea of the 
Declaration of Independence adopted two years later, except the 
explicit statement of separation. 

In the great Congress of the States, which assembled at 
Philadelphia on September 5, 1774, Virginia shone resplendent 
in the constellation which composed her delegation. The dele- 
gates elected to Congress were Peyton Randolph, Speaker of the 
House of Burgesses and President of the Virginia convention, 
Richard Henry Lee, George Washington, Patrick Henry, Rich- 

1 Diary of John Adams, Works, II., 360. On John Adams' journey- 
to Philadelphia, to attend the firet Continental Congress, he stopped in 
New York, "went to the Coffee House and saw the Virginia paper ; the 
spirit of the people is prodigious ; their resolutions are really grand." 
Ibid, II., 352. 
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arc! Bland, Benjamin Harrison and Edmund Pendleton. Joseph 
Reed, president of the Pennsylvania convention of 1775, has left 
this record of the prevailing impression i 1 "We are so taken up 
with the Congress that we hardly think of talking of anything 
else. About fifty have come to town and more are expected. 
There are some fine fellows come from Virginia, but they are very 
high. The Bostonians are mere milk-sops to them. We under- 
stand that they are the capital men of the colony, both in for- 
tune and understanding." The pre-eminence of Virginia was 
promptly recognized by the election of Peyton Randolph, chair- 
man of her delegation as president, and the appointment of his 
colleagues on all the important committees. Patrick Henry 
made the great opening speech, and he and Richard Henry Lee 
took the palm as orators. 2 Richard Henry Lee drafted the 
memorial to the "inhabitants of the British colonies," and 
Patrick Henry drew up an address to the King, but, its senti- 
ments proving too strong for the conciliatory attitude of Con- 
gress, a rather tame substitute, prepared by John Dickinson, of 
Pennsylvania, was preferred- Col. Washington did not write 
State papers or speak in the open, but his influence among the 
members must have been prodigious. When returned to his 
home, Patrick Henry was asked by a neighbor who he thought 
was the greatest man in Congress, and he answered: "Col. 
Washington, who has no pretensions to eloquence, is a man of 
more solid judgment and information than any man on that 
floor." His speech in the convention proved, however, that 
Washington could be an orator, when the occasion was great 
enough, and he let himself out. 

At this meeting, Congress in defining the attitude of 
America, abandoned the Otis doctrine of the supremacy of 

1 Reed, Life and Correspondence of Joseph Reed, I., 75. 

2 At the beginning of the session of Congress, in 1774, John Adams 
was told that "the Virginians Speak in raptures about Richard Henry 
Lee and Patrick Henry, one v»s. the Cicero and the other the Demosthenes 
of the age." Works, II., 357. Towards the end of the session he wnote : 
"Lee, Henry and Hooper are the orators." Ibid. II., 396- 
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Parliament and placed itself squarely upon the Virginia plat- 
form. An article drawn by John Adams claimed for the colo- 
nies the exclusive power of Legislation "in all cases of taxa- 
tion and internal policy," but consented to the operation of such 
acts of the British Parliament, as were bona fide restrained to 
the regulation of trade. In strict conformity with a petition of 
the Massachusetts Legislature in 1773, 1 the retrospect of griev- 
ance was only carried back to 1763, and all the acts of Parlia- 
ment passed since that time were pronounced inadmissible. To 
give effect to this attitude, they adopted, in all essential particu- 
lars, the plan of non-intercourse proposed by the Virginia con- 
vention and recommended the appointment of a committee in 
every county, city and town in America to carry it out. 

IV. The Crisis of Independence. 

Congress adjourned to meet on May 10, 1775, and in the in- 
terval the different colonies were active in enforcing the asso- 
ciation and preparing for defence. Undoubtedly, the most 
prominent figure in America at this time was Patrick Henry, 
and in March, 1775, at the second Virginia convention in Rich- 
mond, he made that speech for "Liberty or Death," which 
stamped him as among the greatest orators of all ages. On 
this occasion, R. H. Lee and General Thomas Nelson also spoke 
eloquently, and Jefferson was not silent. "He argued closely, 
profoundly and warmly on the same side." 2 

In order to counteract the effects of the American Associa- 
tion, Parliament, about the same time, passed bills cutting off 
the trade with foreign markets of all the colonies, except New 
York, North Carolina and Georgia, whose assemblies had not 

1 Lecky, England in the Eighteenth Century III., 426. 

* Edmund Randolph, History of Virginia. MSS- The idea that Mr. 
Jefferson was no speaker is not sustained by this paragraph, nor by an- 
other fro'm the same history and which is as follows: "Indefatigable 
and methodical Jefferson spoke with ease, perspicuity and elegance." See 
the full extract in William and Mary College Quarterly, XIX., 62. 
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adopted the plan. All petitions and addresses from every 
source — from Congress, the colonies, the merchants of England 
and the city of London, were rejected. William Lee 1 wrote 
from London on April 3, 1775, that the contest "must now come to 
a final decision, and in my opinion, it will end in an absolute inde- 
pendence of the colonists." On May 15, he wrote: 2 "The eyes 
of all Europe are upon America, and the ministers attend much 
to the motions in Virginia, for they think you will fight; which 
they have been taught to believe the New England people will 
not do." He explained that this opinion of the New Englanders 
went back to the year 1768, when the Bostonians, after a great 
deal of bluster and with an act of Parliament in their favor, 
permitted the troops to land and be quartered in the town. They 
had not resisted then, and "the King and his friends, as they are 
called, think there will be no resistance now." 

But the King was mistaken. On April 19, 1775, came the 
first shedding of blood at Lexington. This created no new con- 
dition, but only intensified those which existed. The difference 
was only one of degree in violence, and sturdy blows now took 
the place of parliamentary acts and colonial boycots. Whatever 
the situation created by the conflict at Lexington, the British de- 
serve the blame or credit of it, for they were the aggressors. 
Almost contemporaneous was the march of Patrick Henry from 
Hanover county, Virginia, to reclaim the powder taken by Lord 
Dunmore, the governor, from the powder magazine in Williams- 
burg. 

When Congress re-assembled on May 10, 1775, Peyton Ran- 
dolph, of Virginia, was again elected President and his col- 
leagues again occupied important positions on the committees. 
No contemporary account of the debates has been preserved, and 
though very little confidence can be placed upon the details of 
John Adams' recollections in his autobiography and letters writ- 
ten many years later, I suppose it may safely be assumed from 

1 Ford, Letters of William Lee,. I., 153, 154. 

2 Ibid., I., 157. 
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them that the Massachusetts delegates had no great influence in 
this Congress with the other members. It is not necessary to ac- 
cept Adams' 1 explanation of the reasons, but his statement that 
it was the plan "to put Virginia at the head of everything" was 
undoubtedly correct. Her influence demanded it. George 
Washington was made commander-in-chief of the American 
armies and out of six great papers put forth by the Congress, 
two were written by Virginians — "An Address to the Inhabitants 
of Great Britain," by Richard Henry Lee, and "A Reply to the 
Resolutions of the House of Commons," known as Lord North's 
proposals, by Thomas Jefferson — the latter paper adopting the 
sentiments recently written by the same gentleman for the Vir- 
ginia Assembly, and presenting in a masterly manner the reasons 
why the colonies declined to accept those proposals as a basis of 
reconciliation. 

Congress sent a second petition to the King drawn by John 
Dickinson, but its dutiful and humble language, which was in 
marked contrast with a draft of Jefferson's for which it was 
substituted, received no other answer than a royal proclamation 
in August, 1775, declaring the colonists in a state of Rebellion. 
Before this time, Lord Dunmore had fled to the protection of a 
British man-of-war, and with a small band of Tories and 
negroes was engaged in a predatory warfare with the Virginians. 

In this state of things when the sword was drawn, and 
armed forces confronted each other, both in the North and in 

'John Adams, Samuel Adams and all the rest of the Massachusetts 
delegation, except John Hancock, were poor men, and were, therefore, 
subject to the suspicion of personal ends. This, in fact, John A (Jams 
declares, was their situation, and he is borne out byi a letter) of Rev. Jacob 
DucRe, who had, on the motion of Samuel Adams, officiated in prayer 
at the opening of the first Congress. Duche afterwards turned Tory, 
and in a letter to Washington he referrted to the Massachusetts delegates 
(excepting John Hancock) as "Bankrupts, attorneys, and men of des-- 
perate fortunes." See Autobiography of John Adalms," Works, II., 512. 
But to istate the easel fairly, John Hancock, who had suits pending against 
him in the admirailtly court for smuggling, to the extent of half a million 
dollars, was far more chargeable with interested motives than either of 
the Adamses — Sabine's Loyalists. 
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the South, there only remained one forward step, and that was 
to independence. And again it was not Massachusetts that took 
this step but Virginia, who acted as she always had officially as 
a colony, committing the whole people. 

Much has been written about the time of the birth of the 
independence idea, and Massachusetts writers have put forward 
Samuel Adams as its earliest expounder. But while the evi- 
dence shows that he was always in the front line in defence of 
colonial rights, all his State papers in Massachusetts breathe of 
loyalty to the crown, and none even of his private letters come 
out explicitly for independence till the publication in January, 
1776, of Tom Paine's famous pamphlet "Common Sense." The 
same remark is true of his cousin and fellow patriot John Adams, 
whose statement in his autobiography written 30 years later, that 
he talked openly in Congress for independence during the lat- 
ter part of 1775 seems contradicted by a letter written by him 
as late as February 17, 1776, which has the following: "Recon- 
ciliation if practicable and peace if attainable you very well 
know will be agreeable to my inclinations, but I see no prospect, 
no probability, no possibility." 

To give Tom Paine's Pamphlet its just due, independence 
before its publication was with the two Adamses a sentiment 
that developed unconsciously as it did with thousands of others 
in the drift of events. In the latter part of the year 1775, several 
anonymous articles appeared in the newspapers in favor of in- 
dependence, and there were written also some private letters 
suggesting it by prominent, but not leading men ; but the ques- 
tion was treated as an academic one. Doubtless among the very 
first to entertain ideas of independence was George Washing- 
ton. In a letter to Mr. Reed, of Pennsylvania, dated February 
10, 1776, he said: "With respect to myself, I have never en- 
tertained an idea of an accommodation, since I heard of the 
measures which were adopted in consequence of the Bunker's 
Hill fight." Nevertheless, there is no evidence that Washington, 
even after the King's proclamation in August, 1775, went about 
urging independence. Samuel Adams had a talent for intrigue, 
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and was one of a caucus in Congress, who met together and 
shaped the policy of Congress, but in the open convention he was 
not prominent either as speaker or writer, and he had nothing of 
the personal influence of Washington. The value of his work in 
secret cannot be given its due weight, for we know nothing of the 
details. 

But which section of the Union responded more promptly 
to the appeal of Common Sense for independence — the North or 
the South? In March, the British troops abandoned Boston, and 
the field of operations was transferred from New England to 
Virginia and the Carolinas- The features of the southern war 
were the burning of Norfolk, in Virginia, the battle of the pa- 
triots and Tories at Moore's Creek Bridge, and the threatened 
descent of Sir Henry Clinton on Charleston. The changed state 
of affairs naturally produced a coolness in the North and pro- 
portionately excited a ferment in the South, which was noticed 
by Samuel Adams in a letter dated April 30, 1776. 1 On March 
29, 1776, Col. Landon Carter wrote, in his diary, of a report 2 in 
Virginia that "independency was thrice proposed in the Con- 
gress and each time thrown out by a vast majority, 3 and that 
northward nine-tenths of the people are violently against it." 
In vain the delegates from Massachusetts wrote home for in- 
structions on the subject of independence, for none could they 
get. The correspondence of Elbridge Gerry, who was one of 
these delegates, shows how completely they were left in the 
lurch by thir own constituents. 

1 "The burning of Norfolk and the hostilties committed in North 
Carolina have kindled the resentments of our Southern brethren, who once 
thought their eastern friends hot-headed and rash. Now, indeed, the tone 
is altered, and it is said the coolness and tooderation of the one is nec- 
essary to allay the heat of the other." Samuel Adams to Samuel Cooper, 
Wells, Life of Samuel Adams, II., 396. 

2 William and Mary College Quarterly, XVI., 258. 

3 This rumor probably sprang from an address made by a committee 
in Congress on February 13, 1776, which threatened Great Britain with 
independence; but it 'was laid on the table. Journals of Congress, IV., 
134-146. 
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This is an extract from a letter written by him from Phila- 
delphia on March 26, 1776, to the President of the Massachu- 
setts Provincial Congress : "I sincerely wish you would origi- 
nate instructions, expressed as a court in favor of independency. 
I am certain it would turn many doubtful minds, and produce 
a reversal of the contrary instructions adopted by some assem- 
blies." 1 Writing still later, May 1st, to the same gentleman, he 
used this language : 2 "Virginia is always to be depended upon ; 
and so fine a spirit prevails among them that unless you send 
some of your cool patriots among them, they may be for declar- 
ing independency before Congress is ready." The apprehension 
expressed in this paragraph was, as we shall see, verified by the 
event, as Virginia declared for independence more than six 
weeks before Congress acted. In a letter of May 28th, Gerry 
enclosed papers containing the Virginia and North Carolina in- 
structions and said: '"Their conventions have unanimously de- 
clared for independency, and have in this respect exceeded their 
sister colonies in a most noble and decisive measure. I hope it 
will be forthwith communicated to your honorable assembly, and 
hope to see my native colony following this laudable example." 3 
James Warren in reply,* 12th of June, acknowledges the receipt 
of this letter, and the enclosed papers. "I have endeavored," he 
adds, "to use to the best purpose the intelligence you gave me, 
and to animate your native colony to follow the laudable example 
of the South- Their spirit is in your taste, and I can in imagina- 
tion see you enjoy it." 

Nowithstanding the urgings of Gerry and Warren, the coun- 
cil branch of the Legislature, which held its session in May, at 
Watertown, negatived a resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives looking to independence. The House then proceeded sepa- 
rately on the question, and on the 10th of May, it voted this 

1 Life of Gerry, Vol. I., p. 174. 

2 Ibid, 178. 

3 Life of Elbridge Gerry, I., 181. 

4 Life of Elbridge Gerry, I., 181. 
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curious resolution that "the towns ought to call meetings to de- 
termine whether, if Congress should declare the colonies inde- 
pendent of Great Britain, the inhabitants would solemnly en- 
gage with their lives and fortunes to support them in the meas- 
ure." This looks as if the House was trying to shirk the ques- 
tion and to throw the responsibility on the towns. And the 
towns, by repeating the "ifs," seemed in their resolutions to hand 
the question over to their representatives in the ensuing Provin- 
cial Congress. Boston thought reconciliation "dangerous and ab- 
surd," but professed her willingness "to wait, most patiently to 
wait till the wisdom of Congress shall dictate the necessity of 
making a declaration of independence." A new House of Rep- 
resentatives convened on the 2d of June, but it was not till July 
3, that they took final action on independence. On that day they 
addressed a letter 1 to their representatives in the continental Con- 
gress stating that "independence was almost the universal voice of 
this colony," collected from far the greater number of the towns, 
but even then they gave no direct instructions of their own, sub- 
mitting their letter "to be made use of as you shall think 
proper." On June 21, Joseph Hawley wrote 2 from Watertown: 
"General Washington: the most important matters are soon to 
be decided by arms. Unhappy it is for Massachusetts, and I 
fear the whole continent, that at this season we have a large 
and numerous assembly. More than one-half of the members 
are new members. Their decisions are most afHictingly slow, 
when everything calls for the utmost ardor and dispatch. The 
Lord have mercy upon us!" 

The only Northern colony that made any expression of its 
sentiments previous to the Virginia convention, in May, 1776, 
was Rhode Island- There the opponents of independence were 
very strong, and the assembly declined to give a direct answer to 
the query of representative Stephen Hopkins "concerning de- 
pendence, or independence," but by a secret commission, dated 

1 Frothingham, Rise of the Republic, 508. Note. 

1 Force, American Archives, Fourth Series, VI., 1015. 
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May 4, 1776, the delegates were given a power to vote for any 
measure calculated to "secure their rights," and independence 
was not named. 1 

The spirit of John Adams outran the cautiousness of his 
constituency, and May 10, 1776, a resolution proposed by him 
was adopted by Congress recommending to all the colonies, 
"where no government sufficient to the exigencies of their affairs 
have been hitherto established, to form such government as might 
conduce to their happiness in particular and that of America in 
general." In his preamble to this resolution adopted May 15, the 
very day on which Virginia decided on her own motion to as- 
sume an independent government, it was asserted that "it is 
necessary that every kind of authority under the Crown of 
Great Britain should be totally suppressed." Though this was 
a step in advance, it was not a formal separation, and in view 
of the former protestations of Congress in favor of reconcilia- 
tion did not carry with it the idea of independence. 

The course of the Southern States was far more decided than 
their sisters of the North. On the 23d of March, South Caro- 
lina, without directly alluding to independence, empowered her 
delegates to concur in any measure which might be deemed es- 
sential to the welfare of America. About the same time the 
Provincial Congress of Georgia, in choosing a new set of dele- 
gates to Philadelphia, authorized them to "join in any measure 
which they might think calculated for the common good." North 
Carolina went a great step further, and her Provincial Con- 
gress on April 12, 1776, empowered her delegates to "concur 
with the delegates in the other colonies in declaring indepen- 
dency and forming foreign alliances, reserving to the colony the 
sole and exclusive right of forming a constitution and laws for 
it." But her delegates were not instructed to propose indepen- 
dence, and none of them ever arose from their seats in Congress 
to put the ball in motion. 

That unapproachable honor was reserved for Virginia, and 
there was no delay beyond what the date fixed for the meeting 

1 Frothingham, Rise of the Republic, 505. 
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of her convention entailed. But long before this time the senti- 
ments of her people for independence were plainly expressed. 
On this question, the evidence which has come down to us 
bears summing up. 

"Common sense" appeared first in a Philadelphia paper, 
January 9, 1776- In the notice of a new edition proposed on 
January 25, it was stated that "several hundred are already be- 
spoke, one thousand for Virginia." 1 On January 31, Washing- 
ton praised" its sound doctrine and unanswerable reasoning." 2 
On February 24, 1776, Dr. Walter Jones, the representative in 
the convention from Richmond County and afterwards a promi- 
nent member of Congress, reported 3 it a "most incomparable per- 
formance" On March 29, Col. Landon Carter reported 4 Richard 
Henry Lee "as a prodigious admirer, if not partly a writer in 
it." On April 2, John Lee wrote 5 from Essex County: 
"Independence is now the topic here, and I think I am not mis- 
taken when I say, it will (if not already) be very soon a Favorite 
Child." 

John Page wrote, 6 on April 12, to R. H. Lee, from Williams- 
burg, the seat of government, that "almost every man here, ex- 
cept the Treasurer (Robert Carter Nicholas) is willing to de- 
clare for Independence." On April 20, William Aylett, of King 
William county, reported 7 to R. H. Lee: "The people of this 
county almost unanimously cry aloud for Independence," and 
the same day Richard Henry Lee, then attending Congress in 
Philadelphia, wrote 8 to Patrick Henry to propose a separation in 

1 Frothingham, Rise of the Republic, 476. 

2 Sparks, Writings of Washington, III., 27. 
'William and Mary College Quarterly, XVI, 152. 
' Ibid, XVI, 258. 

5 Southern Literary Messenger, XXVII, 186. 

6 Southern Literary Messenger for October. 1858, Vol. XXVII, p. 255. 

7 Ibid, 326. 

8 Henry, Life and Speeches of Patrick Henry, I., 378. 
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the Virginia convention which was to meet in May. "Virginia," 
he writes, "has hitherto taken the lead in great affairs, and 
many now look at her with anxious expectation, hoping that 
the spirit, wisdom and energy of her councils will rouse America 
from the fatal lethargy into which the feebleness, folly and in- 
terested views of the Proprietary governments, with the aid 
of Tory machinations, have thrown her most unhappily-" 

On April 5, the committee of Cumberland county appointed 
a sub-committee, of which Carter Henry Harrison 1 was the 
chairman, to draw up instructions for the delegates in convention 
to be chosen for that county on court day, April 22. Accord- 
ingly, on that day the people of Cumberland adopted resolutions 
drafted by Mr. Harrison, in which this imposing language was 
used: "We therefore your constituents, instruct you for an im 
dependency; that you solemnly abjure any allegiance to his 
Brittanick Majesty and bid him good night forever, that you 
promote in our convention an instruction to our delegates now 
sitting in Congress; to do the same." This is as far as we know 
the first positive order in the United States given for indepen- 
dency by any official body, and on the next day, (April 23) 
Charlotte county instructed 2 its delegates to use their best en- 
deavors that "the delegates which are sent to the General Con- 
gress be instructed immediately to cast off the British yoke." 
The rest of the counties followed in resolutions very similar, 
and in this spirit and with such aims the new convention was 
chosen, and on the 6th of May, met in Williamsburg according 
to order. Just four days later Gen. Charles Lee wrote that the 
languor of Congress frightened him. 

On May 15th a paper was adopted which directed the Vir- 
ginia delegates in Congress to propose to that respectable body 
to declare the United Colonies "free and independent States 
absolved from all allegiance to or dependence upon the Crown 

* See resolutions published for the first time in William and Mary 
Quarterly, II., 252-255. Carter Henry Harrison was brother of Benjamin 
Harrison, signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

1 Henry, Life and Speeches of Patrick Henry, I., 374-376. 
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or Parliament of Great Britain." By the same paper, a com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare a declaration of rights and 
plan of government for the colony. 1 The author was Edmund 
Pendleton, President of the convention; it was proposed by 
Thomas Nelson, and championed before the convention by 
Patrick Henry. "As a Pillar of Fire which, not withstanding 
the darkness of the prospect, would conduct to the promised 
land he inflamed, and was followed by the convention." 2 In this 
way did Virginia solve the last political problem of the prelimi- 
nary stages of the Revolution, and in consequence the greatest 
joy prevailed in Williamsburg. The troops were drawn out and 
paraded before Brigadier-General Andrew Lewis, in Waller's 
Grove, at the end of the town, near the theatre. Then publicly 
toasts were drunk, and each of them was accompanied by a dis- 
charge of artillery. The British flag, which floated from the 
capital, was immediately struck and a continental hoisted in its 
room. And all this time the "Liberty Bell of Virginia," which 
still hangs in the old church steeple — the most remarkable relic 
in the United States — was making merry with its musical peals. 
On June 12, the convention of Virginia adopted, unani- 
mously, a declaration of rights, and on June 29, unanimously, 
a State constitution by which it was declared that the govern- 
ment of this country, as formerly exercised under the Crown 
of Great Britain, is "totally dissolved." The declaration of 
rights was the work of George Mason, and the body of the Vir- 
ginia constitution was substantially his, though the beautiful 
preamble proceeded from the pen of Thomas Jefferson. These 
celebrated papers were copied and adopted substantially as their 
own by most of the other colonies. Immediately after the ap- 

1 It was really a composite paper framed from othes offered the day 
before in the committee of the whole by Patrick Henry, Meriwether Smith 
and Mr. Pendleton himself. Henry, Life and Speeches of Patrick Henry, 
!•> 394-396- Mr. Pendleton was the leader of the conservative forces, 
which shows how events had brought the people together in common 
opposition. 

2 Edmund Randolph, History of Virginia MSS- 
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proval of the plan of government the convention elected Patrick 
Henry first governor, adopted a State seal prepared by George 
Wythe, and passed an ordinance requiring all magistrates and 
other officers to swear allegiance to "the Commonwealth of 
Virginia." 

The constitution of Virginia has been called the first written 
charter of government ever adopted by a free and independent 
people. Up to the meeting of the Virginia convention, in May, 
1776, Congress had kept open the door of reconciliation, and in 
this spirit it had at different dates during the year 1775 advised 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, South Carolina and Virginia, 
in which the functions of the old royal government were sus- 
pended, to form new governments, if they deemed it necessary, 
"during the continuances of the present disputes between 
Great Britain and the colonies." Virginia at that time did not 
deem it necessary to make a written constitution which was to be 
temporary only, for she had her popular convention, which met 
from time to time, and in August, 1775, she had created a com- 
mittee of safety, which had general executive control and was 
empowered to issue all commissions without any recognition of 
King George. That Virginia, from a very early date in I775> 
was really in advance of Congress is shown by the speech of 
George Wythe in that body that "her convention was deterred 
from seizing the person of Lord Dunmore only from a rever- 
ence for Congress," which was.opposed to offensive measures. 

Richard Henry Lee had been associated with John Adams in 
preparing the preamble adopted in Congress on May 15, and 
now on June 7, he rose from his seat, and in obedience to the in- 
structions of Virginia, proposed the celebrated resolutions : ( 1 ) 
For independence; (2) For forming foreign aliances, and (3) 
For establishing a plan of confederation. His main supporters 
were John Adams, of Massachusetts and George Wythe, of Vir- 
ginia—two of the really great men in Congress. But its appear- 
ing in the course of the debates that the delegations of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and South Carolina 
were not yet ready, it was thought prudent to postpone the final 
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decision. And that this might occasion as little delay as possi- 
ble, a committee, with Thomas Jefferson at the head, was ap- 
pointed June 11, 1776, to prepare a declaration of independence. 
The adoption of these great measures on July 2, and July 4, re- 
spectively, consummated the work which Virginia had begun. 
Far above and beyond all other writers Jefferson deserves the 
name of the "Penman of the Revolution," for his was not a 
work confined, like Samuel Adams', to a province, but into his 
"Declaration of Independence" he poured the soul of a conti- 
nent. An eminent critic 1 has pronounced this paper "as the 
most commanding and the most pathetic utterance in any age, 
in any language, of national grievances and of national pur- 
poses," and the editor 2 of the latest edition of the writings of 
Thomas Jefferson does not shrink from calling it "the paper 
which is probably the best known that ever came from the pen 
of an individual." 

In so great a drama as I have attempted briefly to unfold 
there were many actors. On June 3, 1776, John Adams again 
declared what so many had said before: "We all look up to 
Virginia for examples." Among the Virginia exemplars of this 
period were Richard Bland, Peyton Randolph, Edmund Pendle- 
ton, George Wythe, Robert Carter Nicholas, Dr. Arthur Lee, 
Richard Henry Lee, Patrick Henry, George Mason, Thomas Nel- 
son, George Washington and Thomas Jefferson ; but undoubtedly 
the hero of the period was Patrick Henry. His was the unques- 
tionable merit of having led the country on the Stamp Act, and 
during all the period succeeding he had been always a leading 
spirit and often the soul of action. He consolidated the oppo- 
sition against the act of Parliament for trying Americans in En- 
gland, put life into the counsels of Congress at Philadelphia in 
1774, and championed with his eloquent tongue the inter-colonial 
committees of correspondence and the resolutions of the Virginia 
convention for independence. His was the one voice that never 

1 Moses Coit Tyler in Literary Hist, of the American Revolution. 
* Paul Leicester Ford. 
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was silent. John Adams uttered the contemporary sentiments of 
the people of Massachusetts when he pointed him out, in 1776, 
as the "author of the first Virginia resolutions against the Stamp 
Act, who will have the glory with posterity of beginning and 

CONCLUDING THIS GREAT REVOLUTION-" 

TWO QUESTIONS AND THEIR ANSWERS. 
Tories and Soldiers. 

Which State had the 'most Tories, Virginia or Massachusetts? The 
loyalists themselves claimed that in, the| aggregate they constituted 1 a pos- 
itive majority of the American people. In 1780 John Adams estimated 
them at one-itwentieth of the American people, * and in 1815; at one-third. 
The trouble of arriving at a correct estimate doubtlessi lies in the defini- 
tion of a Tory. 

There was very little division among the people in reference to the 
Stamp Act, which all pronounced an injustice, if not a ! violation of right. 
Serious divisions: occured when the United Colonies took up arms after 
the battle of Lexington. More serious still were the) divisions which oc- 
cured after the Declaration of Independence. Thei true Tories were only 
those who joined the British Army, those who were banished, or those 
who stayed at home and would not aid or abet the American cause. It 
is probable that all these put together did not amount to ovel) one-tenth 
of thj American people. 

Virginia had fewer Tories than any of the colonies. As stated in 
the; text, they consisted principally of Scotch merchants and, the shipping 
people in the counties of Norfolk, Princess Anne, Accomac and North- 
ampton. Very few of the influential citizens were Tories, and not over; 
half a dozen alumni of William and Mary College. Unlike the Episcopal 
clergy in other parts of the country, the majority of the Virginia minis- 
ters espoused the American cause- 2 Mr. Jefferson stated that "unanimity 
was (maintained in Virginia by the bolder spirit slackening their pace on 
different measures that the less ardent imight keep up, and they on their 
part differing nothing in principle quickened their gait, so that by this 
harmony of the bold with the cautious, we advanced, with our constituents 
in undivided mass and with fewer examples of separation that perhaps 
existed in any other part of the Union." A typical conservative member 
was Robert Carter Nicholas. He was opposed to Patrick Henry's reso- 
lutions on thei Stamp Act, voted against calling out the militia, in 1775, 

'Adams, Works, VII., 270. 

r Thomas, The Loyalty of the Clergy of Virginia. 
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and did not approve of the Declaration of Independence- But in principle 
he was as thoroughly on the patriotic side as Patrick Henry. Thus, in 
1764, he was the attortiey of the colony in the Parsons' Causes; in 1773 
he proposed! the resolutions for a fast in sympathy with Boston, and, in 
1775. wrote) the reply of the House of Burgesses to the proclamation of 
Lord Dunmore. 

While he would not vote for arming the militia, in March, 1775, it was 
only because he thought it premature ; and as! soon as the policy of arms 
was adopted came to the front with the proposition that went beyond 
Patrick Henry for raising 10,000, regulars to be enlisted for', thd war. He 
did not approve of the resolutions of May 15, for independency, for a 
similiar reason, but refrained from voting in order that the paper, might 
go fo.-th with the prestige of unanimity- 

On the other hand, in Massachusetts the Tory element was displayed 
in many ways. Few important actions of the Provincial Legislature^ in 
behalf of colonial rights were carriedl unanimously, as was practically 
always the case in Virginia. On Hutchinson's departure from Boston, 
notwithstanding the Port Bill, over 120 principal inhabitants of Boston 
signed a paper endorsing his "wise, zealous and faithful administration." 
Similar papers' were endorsed by people at Marblehead and by the 
Episcopal iministers of Boston, and by the magistrates of Middlesex County. 
The last contest in the town of Boston, in 1775, between Whig and Tory 
was decided by five against two. * At the time of the evacuation of Boston 
1 100 loyalists retired in one body. Sabine says : "That all the Crown 
officials were adherents of the Crown," and mentions leading citizens 
of Massachusetts, of whom 140 were graduates of Harvard. The wealth, 
the education, the social and official positions were all on the side of the 
Tories. One writer says : "That the list of Tories of New England reads 
almost like the bead-roll of the oldest and noblest families, concerned in the 
founding and upbuilding of New England civilization." It is stated, in 
one place, by the Editor of Adams' Works that the Revolution! in New 
England! was one of the lower classes and that the Revolution in Vir- 
ginia was one of the upper classes, butt as a matter of fact the Revolution 
of Virginia was one of all classes- A list of book.containing a treatment 
of the loyalists may be found in Howard, Preliminaries of the American 
Revolution, 337, 338. The account of the Southern Tories is probably 
unsatisfactory, and their number overestimated. 

How many troops were furnished byi the two leading colonies, Virginia 
and Massachusetts during the American Revolution? The figures given 
by Massachusetts writers on the strength df Gen. Knox's report in 1790, 
when he was Secretary of War, are sufficiently contrasted. By the tmere 

Adams Works, X., 63. 
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process of adding the returns they come to the conclusion that Massa- 
chusetts furnished 67,907 troops and Virginia 26,672. But the point to be 
noted is that Knox takes no account of the term of enlistment and makes 
no effort to reduce his, figures to a commton basis. The soldiers' of Mas- 
sachusetts during the year 1775 numbered 16,444, but they were not 
regularly organized continentals, but half armed militia men on continen- 
tal pay, whose term expired in December! of that year. The 13,372 men 
credited to the Same State for 1776 were likewise militia on continental 
pay, whose term expired at the end of the year. Washington in his letters 
complains that they were slow to enlist and after enlistment had a way 
of goingl off without any notice. On February 10, 1776 when affairs at 
Boston were critical he wrote : "So far from having an army of twenty 
thousand men alii armed I have been here with lesls than one half that 
number, including sick, furloughed and on command, and those neither 
armed nor clothed as| they should be." It is to be noticed that among 
these so called one year imen were 5,000 militia enlisted for a month. * 
Taking away! 29,816 men from the total of 67,907, it leaves only 38,091. 

After 1776 Congress assigned the duty to Virginia and Massachusetts 
of maintaining 1 in the field! a quota of 15 batallions amounting to 10,200 
men. Neither colony -was able to dp it. The policy] of Congress was to 
enlist the troops for three years, but it was only partially successful. This 
important difference is to be noticed that short enlistments 1 prevailed in 
New England and long enlistments in Virginia. The consequence was 
that) in New England the same troops were often enlisted twice or Imore 
during the same year, and, therefore, were counted! several times. Knox's 
tables are silent for the most part, in regard to these discrepancies, but he 
gives one conspicuous instance in 1781 of the whole) Massachusetts conti- 
nental enlistment — 3,732 troops — being "four month's men." During the 
two years of 1782 and 1783, when hostilities! had practically ceased, more 
than eight thousand Irnien from Massachusetts 1 are reported by Knox to 
have enteried the continental; army. And yet we are told by every his- 
torian who has dealt with the subject that fefter the battle of Yorktoiwn 
the army became demoralized and "the recruiting service consequently 
languished." 2 These fate enlistments were very likely similar to the en- 
listment for the critical year 1781 — four months men. Allowances being 
made for these considerations the discrepancy between the sacrifices of 
Virginia and Massachusetts disappears. 

As to the State militia, Heitman in his Historical Register of the Con- 
tinental Army places the number of the Massachusetts soldiers called into 
service at 20,000 and the number in Virginia at 30,000. If we add to the 

1 Sprrks, Washington, Vol. I., p. 165. 

2 Sparks, Washington, I., 380. 
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figure foi Massachusetts, the number at Boston during 1775 and 1776, 
commanded by Washington, the total is about 50,000 for Massachusetts. 
These estimates are, however, of very little value, as Knox's figures are 
very full for New England and very meagre for the South. Indeed, Knox 
states by way of explanation that in some years of the greatest exertions 
of the Southern States "there are no returns whatever of the militia em- 
ployed." Some idea, however, of the efforts! of Virginia for the year 1781 
may be gathered from other sources. In Bunk's History of Virginia, Vol. 
IV., 390, it is stated that when in 1781 Cornwallis threatened to invade Vir- 
ginia 20,000 militia were placed at the disposal of the Governor. Though 
for the feck of arms and ammunition only 5,000 took the field, it is prob- 
able that the whole number 1 contemplated Saw some few weeks or months 
of service. Thus we are told that in Isle of Wight County one-h'alf of the 
militia was in slervioet 'within the county for the first three months and 
afterwards one-third part till about the 20th of November, 1781. {William 
and Mary College Quarterly, VII., 279.) Nevertheless 1 , Knox, in his esti- 
mates for the year, only credits the State with the number of militia actu- 
ally under arms at the tilme of the surrender at Yorktown — 4,894. Accord- 
ing to the volumes published by the Secretary of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts under the title of Massachusetts Soldiers and Sailors in the 
Revolutionary War, hundreds of the militia of Massachusetts served from 
one to thirty days in reply to some suddien alarm. 

Not only did Virginia furnish to the American Revolution as many 
troops as Massachusetts, but she yields precedence to none of the! States 
in the character of the service- Her trbops fought over aj wider' area and 
further from home than those of any other State. To her soldiers was 
due the conquest of the Northwest, and to her public navy, which was 
the largest of any, was owing the maintenance of the credit of thej United 
States. By keeping open the Chesapeake Bay, permitting the export of 
tobacco, loans of money, and arms and military stores were obtained for 
the continental army. 

The truth is that tjhe efforts of the State were prodigious, when one 
remembers the scattered population, beset by the British on one! sidle and 
the Indians on the other, and the danger of servile insurrection at home. 
Massachusetts, with her compact population, had few of these difficulties 
to contend with. 

With the same lack of real historic criticism, it is generally represented 
that Virginia had a larger white population, in 1776, than Massachusetts, 
but with the figures before us there is no doubt that Massachusetts had 
at least 50,000 more white people than Virginia. The population of the 
Southern State was scattered over an immense area, and fear of Indian 
depredations must have larlgely neutralized the energies of the western 
counties. 
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(For an excellent article on the "Virginia Troops in the Revolution," 
by Dfl. John H. Latane, see "The South in the Upbuilding a$. the Nation," 
Vol- I., 90-97.) 



OLDHAMS. 

(Communicated by R. C. Ballard Thurston.) 

Lieut-Col. William Oldham's family Bible states that he was 
born June 17, 1753, and was killed at St. Clair's defeat Novem- 
ber 4, 1791. He married July 24, 1783, Penelope daughter of 
Col. William Pope, of Jefferson County, Virginia, now Ken- 
tucky, and had four children: 

Judge John Pope Oldham, born February 28, 1785, 
Major Richard Oldham, born March 13, 1787, 
Abigail Oldham, born May 1, 1789, 
William Oldham, born 1791 ; died in infancy. 

After his death his widow and daughter married two 
brothers— Harry and Samuel Churchill, both long since dead. 

As one of his descendants, I have long been trying to locate 
his antecedents. My first authority (Miss Idelle Keys) gave 
his parents as John Oldham and Ann Conway, and his paternal 
grandparents as Samuel Oldham and Elizabeth Newton of West- 
moreland County, Virginia. Investigation proved that this 
Elizabeth was the daughter of Nehemiah Storke, and widow of 
Thomas Newton (who died in 1727) before she married Samuel 
Oldham, and that she had no Oldham children- A correspon- 
dent says the above was taken from Dr. Egles' Notes and Quer- 
ries which I have not consulted. 

My second authority (Mr. Samuel Oldham, of Zanesville, 
Ohio) makes Lieut.-Coln. William Oldham a son of Isaac Old- 
ham by a first marriage. 

My third authority (Mrs. Danske Dandridge in her "Historic 
Shepherdstown") makes him a son of Samuel Oldham, of 
Berkeley Co., Va., now W. Va. 

He is claimed by too many lines to suit me and so I started 



